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“ Suffer little children to come unto me.” 
How kind the Saviour’s look! 
How tenderly he smiled, 
While in his arms he took 
And blessed each little child; 
* Forbid them not,” he said, “for such I came,--- 
I love to hear them early lisp my name.” 
How precious such a Friend! 
Our bosoms high should swell, 
That he will condescend 
In Sabbath schools to dwell. 
There we may go, and in his arms find room, 
For still he whispers, ‘‘ Suffer them to come.” 
How happy is our lot 
Tc have such means of grace! 
Now we forbid are not 
‘To seek the Saviour’s face. 
Our friends, ourselves to Him we may confide, 
Our tottering steps his hand will kindly guide. 
His spirit’s aid how dear! 
With gentle power to win--- 
The trembling heart to cheer 
And purify from sin. 
Safely to lead our wandering feet to heaven, 
And teach us how to love and be forgiven. 
How oft our teacher’s pray! 
Their efforts do not cease, 
That we may find the way 
To happiness and peace. 
They urge, in love, the message He has sent, 
And tenderly entreat us to repent. 
Thy blessing, Lord, impart, 
Grant mercy to us all, 
Let grace incline each heart 
To listen to His call! 
Then fear, norsin, nor death, nor earthly charms 
Shall keep us from our kind Redeemer’s arms, 
[Sabbath School Visiter. 





HANNAT B. COOK. 

Memoir of Hannah B. Cook, who died in Campton, N.H. 
Dec. 7, 1831, aged seven years. Written for the Mas- 
sachuselts Sabbath School Society, and revised by the 
Committee of Publication, Sold at the Depository, 24 
Cornhill, Boston. 

[EXTRACT.] 

On the next Sabbath, her distress was very 
great, but she had Jost her fear lest God should 
cast her into hell, and said, it would be right if He 
should send her there. On the eveniug of that 
Sabbath, a person came in, who was also in dis- 
tress of mind. Hannah was so much affected on 
hearing him converse, that she wept aloud. Her 
mother said to her,— 


‘What makes you cry so?” 
; ; . 
‘Because,”’ she replied, ‘‘I am sucha sinner,” 


‘But what makes you think you are a sin- 
ner?” 


‘* Because I don’t love Christ.” 

‘Do you want to love him ?” said her mother. 
** Yes, ma’am.”? 

. What makes you want to love him?” 

‘ Because he is good, and died to save wicked 


‘children. Did he die,’”? continued Hannah, ‘to! 
| save such a wicked girl as 1 am, Ma?” 

The mother’s answer need not be given: what 
saith the Saviour? ‘‘ Suffer the little children to 
come unto me, and forbid them not, for of such 
is the kingdom of God.” Mark x. 14. 

The conversation continued. 

** Ought you not to love Christ?” said her mother. 

‘© Ves, ma’ma. I do wish I could luve him.” 

** Why can’t you love him?” 

** Because my heart is so wicked, I don’t know 
how to love him. I think I should love him if I 
could see him.” 








NARRATIVE. | 


- THE PET FAWN. 

Fair were the pleasure grounds, and stately 
was the mansion of Squire Moreland. Every 
thing within and around Bellefield House had an 
air of opulence and taste. The rooms were spa- 
cious and furnished in a costly manner. The 
lawn, the shrubberies, the park, were kept in the 
greatest order, and the stranger, as he passed by 
the lodge at the end of the avenue, paused to ad- 
mire, through the iron gates, the beautiful pros- 
pect presented to his view. 

Squire Moreland had one daughter, about eight 
years old, who was the constant care of her father 
and her mother. In her the hopes and happiness 
of her parents seemed to be placed, yet Belle- 
field House was not the habitation of peace. No, 
for though manifold mercies rested on that habi- 
tation, the Giver of those mercics was not ac- 
knowledged there. ‘‘ Holiness to the Lord,” 
was not inscribed on the portals. That happiness 
which is not based on the love of God, and on a 
dependence on _his promises hangs on a spider’s 
thread., 

Emily Moreland was a tractable, affectionate, 
and intelligent child, but the fondness of her pa- 
rents spoiled her. ‘‘ Foolishness is bound in the 
heart of a child,” and it should be the object of 
the parents to repress it by early discipline, and 
not to foster it by injudicious indulgence. 

A friend of Squire Moreland had presented 
Emily with a young fawn which had lost its mo- 
ther, and this little timid animal was the constant 
companion of Emily’s hours of pleasure. A pain- 
ter would have made an interesting picture of 
little Emily, drest in a white frock, standing with 
her hat on the ground, under the clump of beech 
trees on the lawn before the house, feeding her 
favorite pet fawn with fresh vegetables, as it stood 
with a riband tied round its neck. Emily was a 
little pet herself, and dearly as she loved her 
timid playmate, she was herself still more tenderly 
beloved by her father and mother. Fed with the 
choicest morsels, and screened from every blast, 
the pet fawn became weak and delicate. and that 
constitution which hardier habits would have 
strengthened, rapidly gave way. The ill health of 
the pet fawn increased as it was more tenderly 
treated, tillits life was despaired of. At this pe- 
riod one of the servants spoke about it to Sam 
Seggins, the keeper of a neighboring park, who 
had been accustomed to the management of deer 
the principal part of his days. Mr. Moreland 
had been very kind to Seggins when attacked 
with a fever. Sam shrugged up his shoulders 
when he heard what had been done to the pet 
fawn, and the manner in which it had been 
wrapped up in flannel, but the only remark he 
made was, 

Fresh air and fresh heather 






































Are worth all put together. 


It was at last resolved to send poor Gazelle, 
the pet fawn, to the deer keeper, though there 
were but faint hopes of its recovery. Emily did 
not forget to send a present to Mrs. Seggins to 
gain the good will of her husband. ‘Tidings 
were soon brought to Bellefield that Sam had 
cruelly turned out little Emily’s favorite into the 
cold air, and seemed to take no more notice of it 
than he would of a dog which he didnot like. In 
spite of these ill-natured reporis the judgment of 
Sam Seggins proved to be sound, for the pet fawn 
soon began to frolic with the other fawns its 
companions. When the sun shone, it ran rapid- 
ly with them to the highest parts of the park, and 
when the night winds blew, it squatted down 
among the fern and long grass, till at last there 
was not a stouter fawn than Gazelle in the whole 
herd, 

Poor Emily, like her favorite, had been spoiled 
by indulgence; all her wants were anticipated, so 
that those energies slumbered which should have 
been called forth in useful and benevolent em- 
ployment. She depended on those around her, 
instead of being able to administer to her own 
comfort, and to the comfort of others. 

Sad isthe mistake made by those parents who 
in this uncertain world educate their children for 
prosperity alone. ‘‘Give us this day our daily 
bread,” is a part of that prayer which the disci- 
ples of the Redeemer have learned from his own 
lips; how then shall we dare, without reliance on 
God, presumptuously to depend on the bread of 
to-morrow? 

Aud still greater is the error of those parents 
who bring up their children in ignorance of divine 
things. It has pleased God to make known his 
mercy to those who fear him in his holy word, 
and ‘* how shall we escape if we neglect so great 
a salvation?’ Squire Moreland had large pos- 
sessions in India, but his agent there had acted 
improperly, and it was necessary that he should 
himself visit that country. He sailed on board 
the brig Rufus, and Emily and her mother still 
resided at Bellefield. It was on a dark Novem- 
ber morning when the winds were mournfully 
howling around, that Mrs. Moreland, who sat 
reading one of the newspapers just received, fell 
suddenly from her chair. The house was soon 
in confusion; a paragraph in the paper announced 
that the fast-sailing brig Rufus, bound for Calcut- 
ta, had not reached her destination, and that it 
was supposed she had foundered. Squire More- 
land had been deeply engaged in mercantile spec- 
ulations, the rumor of his death spread abroad, 
and as no remittances were made from India, his 
aflairs were soon in disorder. Emily’s mother, 
unaccustomed and unequal to wage war with mis- 
fortune, soon fell a victim to gricf and disap- 
pointment. Bellefield House was sold, Sam 
Seggins cried like a child, and Emily, the little 
pet Emily, was received unwillingly into the 
house of a relation. Time rolled along, and Emi- 
ly was made to fecl that she was looked upon as 
an intruder. Many a remark, and ill-natured 
action, which before might have been passed over, 
now afflicted her susceptible spirit. 

For minds adversely visited are prone 

To mark their sorrows with a deeper groan; 

Feel more acutely all the chafts of scorn, 

And Lend beneath what once they could have born. 

Had Emily been accustomed in the hour of 
affliction to bend her knees at the throne of grace, 
and to cast the burden of her sorrows on thim, 
who hath said, ‘‘Come unto me all ye that are 
weary and heavy laden, and I will give you rest” 
she would have found her Redeemer ‘‘a very 
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present help in the time of trouble,” but she had 
now to seek Him in adversity, whom she had in 
her prosperity disregarded. At length she was 
obliged to carn her bread, and for this purpose, 
at twelve years old, she entered a family as teach- 
er to a few very young children. Left to her 
own resources, and compelled to minister to her 
own wants, Emily, like the pet fawn, became 
changed for the better; her body grew more ro- 
bust, and the energies of her mind were called 
forth. It was part of her daily duty to instruct 
some of her little charge in reading the Holy 
Scriptures, and, humbled as she was, the words 
of divine truth made an impression on her heart. 
This impression was deepened by the faithful ser- 
mons of a Christian minister whose church she at- 
tended, and still more so by the affectionate ex- 
hortations of an aged Christian woman, who re- 
sided at a cottage in the neighborhood. 

Emily Moreland, as she increased in wisdom 
and stature, increased also in the knowledge of 
God, and of his Son Jesus Christ, so that she pa- 
tiently endured her privations, and praised God 
for the many comforts she possessed. Oftentimes, 
in her lonely hours, she thought of her mother 
who had been removed from her, and of her father, 
whose death she had never regarded as certain. 
It happened that Emily had occasion to accom- 
pany the young children under her care on a visit 
in the neighborhood of Bellefield House, and 
Emily, in a solitary ramble, once more gazed on 
the mansion which gave her birth. As shecrossed 
the neighboring park, pondering on the days which 
had passed by, she suddenly came upon a deer 
as it lay beneath one of the aged oak trees. The 
deer leaped up and bounded from her, but Emily 
saw by the three brown-spots on its white neck, 
that it was none other than her pet fawn. Emily’s 
heart had been softened by the sight of Bellefield 
House, so that when she saw her favorite Gazelle 
flying from her, a sense of loneliness came over 
her; her eyes filled with tears, and she held her 
hand over her face. 

**And is that Miss Emily?” said a rough 
voice, ‘‘the pet fawn has forgotten you, but so 
has not Sam Seggins. If you will please to walk 
down to the cottage by the lodge, nobody in the 
world will have a warmer welcome.” 

Emily thanked the deer keeper, in a mild man- 
ner, for his hospitable invitation, which she had 
not time then to accept; and after enquiring about 
his wife and children, took her leave. It is won- 
derful, when cast down or elated, what trifles will 
effect the mind. Sometimes the grasshopper be- 
comes a burden, and at others a feather is enough 
to give us pleasure. The rude hospitality of Sam 
Seggins gave a change to her reflections; she no 
longer fancied herself a deserted being. A sense 
of God’s goodness gradually filled her heart, and 
by the time she had reached the scene of her du- 
ties she was cheerful and happy. 

As the means of grace were more diligently 
sought by Emily, her hope of glory became bright- 
er. In all simplicity she put up her daily prayer, 
‘* Satisfy me early with thy mercy, that I may re- 
joice and be glad all my days.” Emily Moreland 
rapidly improved her mind, and she was as re- 
markable for the sweetness and docility of her 
temper, as for the conscientious discharge of her 
several duties. 

One day, while she sat instructing her pupils, a 
post chaise drove rapidly to the door; her name 
was spoken in a hurried accent; a quick step as- 
cended the staircase, and in another minute she 
was in the arms of her father. 


and that hope of heaven through the merits of the | 


of spirit. 








RELIGION. 





Mr. M, a theological student at Princeton, 
thus narrates the influence exerted for his salva- 
tion by Tuomas Hamiran Paroo, anative of the 


contained in the Children’s Series of the Ameri- 


he had been born again, was on Sabbath, Dec. 
8, 1822. I was then groaning under convic- 
tions of sin—I felt myself lost. It seemed that 
there was but a step between me and hell. I 
longed to converse with some one, but I was too 
proud to tell any one how I felt. 

Thus situated, Thomas approached me, and 
began to question me about my spiritual condition. 
I told him I felt myself a lost ruined sinner, It 
seemed there was no hope for me: I had sinned 
against so much light, and so many strivings of 
the Spirit. 

He proceeded to urge me to immediate submis- 
sion. ‘* Why you no give up that bad heart? It 
will do you no good to keep it. It will destroy 
you forever. Give it up now to Christ. Christ 
ready to give you a new, agood heart. _Me-hope 
me have give my bad heart to him. Me hope me 
have anew one. Qh, sa, do give up your hard 
heart.” 

I told him I wished I could, but it was so 
hard I could not; something was in the way, I 
did not know what. 

This excuse did not satisfy him. It only 
led him to press home with more earnestness the 
duty of immediately giving up my bad heart to 
Christ. 

I felt so distressed, I begged him to pray for 
me; this was the first time in my life that I ever 
had made such arequest, andthe very asking him’ 
to pray for me deepened my impressions. It came 
tomy mind immediately, ‘‘ What! must you, a gos- 
pel-hardened rebel, call in to your help the prayers 
of a poor Marquesian, who has but just been con- 
verted from the worship of idols! He has but 
just heard of Christ, and has received him as his 
Saviour; you have heard of him for years, and 
have been slighting his salvation, despising his 
offers of mercy, trampling on his blood and greiv- 
ing his Spirit!”” These reflections were like dag- 
gers to my soul. 

Thomas promised to pray for me, but left me 
with saying, ‘‘ Ohsa, give up that bad heart now.” 
This sentence was the most powerful sermon I 
ever heard; it contained the eloquence of the 
Spirit, and coming in the way it did, with an ex- 
pression of pity and concern the most tender that 
can be imagined, left an impression on my mind 
which will go with me tomy grave. I have always 
considered his earnest exhortation to me, at that 
time as the principal means in the hand of God of 
my conversion. (Tract Magazine. 











HOW TO MAKE A WALK PLEASANT. 


John. Where can we find a place to walk in? 

William. That isa very curious question, John. 
There are places enough to walk in, for we are in 
the country, and you may turn your face which 
way you will, and walk straight ahead. 























The brig in which he had embarked was taken 
by a pirate. After a long captivity he had gain- 
ed his liberty and settled his India affairs. But 
what was still better, he had in his adversity been 
taught to know Him whom to know is eternal life. 
Bellefield House was again occupied by Mr. 
Moreland and his daughter Emily: Sam Seggins 
was half wild with joy; the pet fawn, now six 
years old, once more grazed on the lawn, and 
years of earthly anxiety were succeeded by that 
peace of God which passeth all understanding, 








J. But I want some pretty walk: I am tired of 
these roadsandlanes. I want to walk where there 
is something pretty to be seen. 

W. Well, come with me andtake a walk upon 
the turnpike road. I have walked there a hun- 
dred times, and yet I always find something to be 
pleased with. 

J. 1 am willing, but I am sure you will be dis- 
appointed; and I often wonder, William, how you 
can take such long walks all alone, where you 





can Tract Society, (Ser. lV. No. 1. see page 22.) | 
The first time I saw Thomas, after he thought | 


=r i 


res 


W. Come on! Now if you will look over yon- 


Redeemer, without which riches are but poverty, der, on our left hand, towards the east, you will 
and all worldly attainments, vanity and vexation seea large, grand-looking tree. 
[London Youth’s Magazine. | what kind of a tree it is? 
—— | 
' 


Can you tell me 


J. Not I! I suppose it is an oak, or an elm? 
W. No, itis a chestnut tree; and my father used 


Se eT ti 1h ——_.___________ | to tell me, that if I did not learn to know one tree 
THE YOUNG MARQUESIAN PREACHER. | from arother while I was a little boy, I should be 
jlikely to be ignorant about these thing 
| life. 


| J. I will begin to take a little more notice; and 


s all my 


: .. \now I see a fine large orchard on the hill } ‘ 
Marquesas Islands, whose interesting memoir is yond the chestestinne. yuat be 


I know what kind of trees 
| those are very well. 

W. Yes; and if you would only pay a little at- 
\tention, and ask a few questions of the men that 
jare at work in the woods, you would in a few 
|wecks learn to know every different tree, just as 
| well as you know a poplar from a willow. 

J. And pray, what good will it do me to know 
all this? 

W. My father used to say that all knowledge is 
useful. Some day you and I may be so placed, 
that it may be of the greatest use to us to know 
something about the trees of the forest. Suppose 
we were travelling in the western country, and 
our uncle that lives there were to ask us what 
kind of trees were the principal growth of our 
woods; it would be shameful for us not to know.— 
This is a part of what they call natural history.— 
But what is more important still, it has something 
to do with religion. 

J. With religion! I cannot see how it can have 
any thing to do with religion. 

W. I can easily explain thatto you. Ought we 
not to learn all we can about our Creator? 

J. Yes. 

W. Ought we not to try to see as much as ever 
we can of his power, and his goodness, and his 
great wisdom? 

J. Yes. 

W. Does not the power of God appear in his 
works? 

J. I do not exactly understand you. 

W. When wethink of the mighty strength that 
it must take to keep thousands of worlds in their 
places, does it not make us know more of God’s 
mighty strength than we did before? 

J. O yes, I understand you now. You mean, 
that when we see the works of God, we learn 
something of the power it takes to do these 
works. 

W. Yes. And when we see how the trees of 
the wood are all made for the use of man, we 
learn something of the goodnessofthe Lord. And 
when we see how every part is fixed, and how 
the little seed springs up just at the right time, and 
how the young shoot becomes a sapling, and then 
a tree, and then grows larger and larger, we learn 
the wisdom of God. No man on earth could 
make achestnut. Noman on earth can make any 
thing that will live and grow. 

J. Now I perceive that religion has something to 
do with the knowledge oftrees. But how is it that 
I never thought of this before? 

W. It is for want of proper attention. And if 
you will attend a little to such things, your walks 
will not be so tiresome. We can think of God 
when we look at the stars at night, or the flowery 
fields in the morning. If we love God, every 
thing will put us in mind of Him. He is every 
where at every moment, and he is working every 
where. And if we were truly religious, every 
walk we take would make us say, O that men 
would praise the Lord for his goodness, and for his 


wonderful works to the children of men. 
[Youth’s Friend. 
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THE BRASS CANNON. 

A great many years ago, when quite small, I 
used to be very fond of firing little cannons. 
Whenever I got a few coppers for running on er- 
rands, I generally spent part of them in buying 




















have been so often before. 


powder, and would then have fine sport in firing at 
little marks, set up at adistance. I cannot tell 
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hhow many days I have spent in this manner ;— 
but I loved the dangerous sport, and never hap- 
pened to get injured in the least. 

Once I became possessor of a pretty little brass 
cannon, which I valued very highly. I was not 
so much afraid of being injured by its bursting, as 
I was ofthe slender pewter ones that I used to 
cast, before I was the owner of this. I set every 
thing by it: thought no body had more to be proud 
of. One day, a little playmate said to me, ‘I 
wish you wouldsell me your brass cannon.’ 

‘QO, I cannot,’ said I, ‘no, not for a great 
deal.’ 

‘But I will give you so much for it,—mention- 
ing the sum. 

I considered sometime; for I knew the cannon 
was not worth half as much; and then I told him 
he might have it. The bargain being settled, he 
took the cannon and I the pay. The little boy 
carried it home, fired it a number of times, and 
then lost it. Sometime passed, and, one day, as 
I was walking near his house, I espied the lost 
cannon on the ground beside a fence; I knew to 
whom it belonged, instantly picked it up and pla- 
ced it in my pocket, without saying a word to any 
one. When I went home, how glad I was to 
know I had my old cannon again, without think- 
ing how wrong it was to keep it, when I had once 
sold it. Butthen I did not care, if I was only the 
gainer, whether my playmate suffered by it or not. 
He would frequently mention the lost cannon to 
me, and thought all the while, that I was sympa- 
thising in his loss. I never told him that I fourd 
it, but ever after was exceedingly careful to keep 
it from his sight. 

There is not areader of this book, perhaps, but 
who will say that I did wrong in keeping the can- 
non. Soldid. I have thought of it a great ma- 
ny times since, and wondered how I could have 
done so, when I had always been taught to take 
nothing that belonged to another. But, children, 
are not some of you guilty of the same sin that I 
fell into? Do you not, sometimes, take from a 
ar his arrow, his ball, his kite, or his hoop? 

emember, it is very wrong—it is sin—and your 
Maker cannot approve of such conduct. He de- 
sires that you should live together as brothers, 
and love one another, and make each other’s in- 
terest your own. Do not forget this in future, 
but endeavor in all things, and at all times, to do 
unto your associates, as you would have them do 
unto you, if you were blaced in like circum- 
stances. [Common Incidents. 





Written for the Youth's Companion. 
LITTLE JAMES. 
Mother. James, it is time for you to go to 


— go and ask Louisa to put on your coat and 
at. 


James. Mother, I don’t want to go to school 
yet. 
Mother. O yes, James must go now, and 


when he comes home, I shall give him something. 


James. No, give it to me now, mother anil 
then I will go. 
Mother. Now let us see what a good boy 


James will be, and go to school without crying, 
and then he shall have something when he comes 
home. Louisa come and put on his hat and coat. 


James. No, I won’t have iton; I want a piece 
of cake. 
Mother. But Ihave not any cake for you, and 


you must not keep Louisa waiting so long. 


_At this James begins to cry very loud and per- 
sists in refusing to be fixed for school. His moth- 
er tried to pacify him, and said if he would leave 
off, and be a good boy, he should have a nice 
lump of sugar. Thus hired by his kind but too 
indulgent mother, James submits, and leaves the 
house with a smiling face, and a mouth full of su- 
gar. 

But he could not have felt as happy, as if he 
had minded his mother when she first spoke, and 
had not troubled her by crying for cake. 


this is being ungrateful to their kind parent, who 
loves them seymuch, and who is unwilling to de- 
\ny them any thing they want. Jame’s mother 
wanted him to go- to school, that he might learn 
to read and write, so as to become a useful man: 
he ought therefore to have thanked his mother 
\for providing a good school for him, instead of 
making her unhappy, by refusing to go. 

Besides troubling his mother, James lost a pret- 
ty present by behaving as he did. She had in- 
tended to have gone out, and bought him a 
pretty little house called Noah’s Ark, which 
she had seen at the window of a toy shop: but as 
she was very busy, and he had obliged her to 
leave her work to fix him for school, she did not 
find time to go, and he thus lost his present. This 
te often the case, that when children do wrong, 
they not only render themselves unhappy for a 
time, but they lose some pleasure which their pa- 
rents or friends would have given them, had they 
behaved properly. . 











MORALITY. — 





THE RELIGIOUS INNKEEPER. 

I am of opinion that in every lawful calling God 
has his witnesses and faithful servants, to con- 
vince us that those callings which are most abus- 
ed, and the greatest sources of iniquity, may be 
sanctified. 

It happened in one of the midland counties of 
England, some years ago, that an innkeeper be- 
came concerned about his soul, and set himself 
with all his heart in pursuit of the one thing need- 
ful—religion. His search was not in vain; from 
deep and humiliating views of his sinfulness, he 
was led, in the course of time, to discern the ful- 
ness and sufficiency of the blood of Jesus Christ 
to cleanse him from all sin. He received the 
perfect work and righteousness of Jesus Christ 
by faith, and became not a nominal, but a real 
Christian. In aword, he became a new man, 
and felt himself to live in a new regien. Many 
painful reflections, however, on his past sins were 
constantly passing through his mind, and it griev- 
ed him more especially and above all, that his 
particular calling had been the occasion of much 
sin, and that even now his house, at times, was 
the scene of unhallowed mirth and wanton joy. 
What was to be done? Things (thought he) 
cannot possibly go on as they are. The question 
therefore arose, whether it was lawful for him, asa 
Christian, to continue any longer in this line of life? 
Many things were to be taken into consideration: 
he hada large family entirely dependent on him, 
and if he gave up his business, poverty and want 
seemed to stare him in the face; besides should 
he give up, he could by no means be certified but 
his house, being let to another, would again be- 
come the scene of equal, if not greater, wicked- 
ness. In this strait, however, after much anxious 
thought and earnest prayer for Divine guidance, 
he determined to remain and to glorify God in his 
present calling. He resolved to harbor no im- 
proper characters, and never to draw more than 
one pint of ale at atime, for any customer; by 
these regulations, he knew his house would be 
still useful for the accommodation of: travellers, 
and he hoped to rid himself of all his tippling 
customers. It is true he had his doubts and fears, 
at times, whether he should be able to make busi- 
ness answer on his new plan, but he generally 
cut them short by faith in that universal promise, 
‘* Them that honor me, I will honor.”’ So that, 
in the main, he trusted, by God’s blessing, to be 
able both to pay his rent and to maintain his fami- 
ly 


In process of time, the religious innkeeper’s pe- 
culiarities became known; and as he was univer- 
sally respected as a man of great integrity, his 
house was much frequented by travellers; al- 
though some, whose custom he cared little for, 
withdrew their favors. On the whole, what was 
lost on the one hand was more than made up on 





kept a-pack of hounds, and his house was conse- 
quently the resort of the idle, the gay, and the 
dissipated. In one of their convivial meetings, 
the conduct of the publican became the subject 
of their derision and merriment, and they deter- 
mined, the next time they went to the hunt, to 
put his religious principles to the test—they de- 
termined, if possible, to have more ale than his 
rule allowed. Accordingly, no long time atter, 
the troop of hunters, greatly heated in the chase, 
hauled up at his house to bait their horses, and 
take some refreshment. The landlord, with his 
usual attention and civility, took the charge of the 
horses, to rub them down and bait them, while the 
good man’s daughter within, busied herself in 
preparing the refreshments, which were eagerly 
devoured. Then came the drink; pint after pint 
was called for and drank, until each had been 
served with his allowance, for Betsy had counted 
heads, and scored with her chalk each successive 
flagon; and now that the scores had equalled the 
heads, what was to be done? More ale was 
called for, and how to refuse the ’squire, she 
hardly knew; but her father’s orders were not to 
be disobeyed. Like a dutiful daughter, therefore, 
she told the company she could not draw them 
any more, for they had had enough. ‘‘ And who 
made you a judge of that?’ cried one of the 
troop. ‘‘ My father,’ reptied the girl, ‘‘ never 
draws more than one pint for any one, and I have 
drawn that, Sir, for each.’ On this the compa- 
ny became very noisy. Some calling for the host; 
others exclaiming against his methodism; whilst, 
in the midst of the bustle and confusion, the fath- 
er stept in, and so relieved his daughter from her 
trying situation. He toldthem briefly hisreasons 
for adopting the rule, which he hoped they would 
value; but, whether or not, he would by no means 
break it to please even the ’squire. ‘‘ More ale 
we want, and more ale we’ll have,’”’ shouted 
one. ‘*‘ What has religion to do with drink? ” 
cried another. ‘‘ Hang him and his enthusiasm,” 
cried athird. ‘‘ Gentlemen,” said the landlord, 
firmly, yet courteously, ‘‘ I am sorry to disoblige 
you, but under no consideration will I draw any 
more: my conscience will not permit me.” 
‘‘ Perhaps my conscience then will not permit 
me to renew your licence, rejoined the ’squire;”’ 
while the doctor andthe lawyer backing, him, be- 
sought him, the one to give him a pill, and the 
other to make out his mittimus. ‘‘ As for that, 
Sir, I cannot help it,” replied the landlord; but 
I can help offending my God, and burdening my 
conscience, which I will never do to get the fa- 
vor of men.” The party, thus defeated, and see- 
ing that remonstrance was in vain, left the house 
with many threats, and much abuse. 

On the way home, however, they cooled down, 
and in the end agreed in admiration of the innkeep- 
er’s firmness and principle; indeed one went so 
far as to propose that they should give him the 
benefit of their custom, as often as they went his 
way, which, meeting with no opposition was agreed 
to. Thus leaving another proof of the faith- 
fulness of God’s promise, ‘‘ Them that honor 
me, I will honor,” and that He will make even 


‘*their enemies to be at peace with them.” 
[London Friendly Visiter. 





OBITUARY. 
DEATH OF FIVE CHILDREN, 
In the family of the Rev. Mr. Lutton, a Methodist 
Clergyman. 

Mary Jane Ke ty, was the first that was 
taken from us, on the 7th of April, in the tenth 
year of her age. She was a remarkably intelli- 
gent child, and for some time before she took her 
last illness, which lasted only three weeks, she 
seemed to have a presentiment of her approaching 
end. She would draw her little chair beside her 
ma, and strive to console her under her afflictions. 
Her ma wished to know from her why she would 
weep inthe night season. She replied that she 
could not bear the thought of being left in this world 








Little children often trouble their mothers in | the other. 


this way, and make them very unhappy. Now 


The ’squire of the parish in which he lived 


without her, and if she was to die first, she would 
like to have her ma with her. When seized with 
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Youth’s Companion. 




















her last illness, she manifested more than ordina- 
ry concern for her soul. She became deeply se- 
rious, and her mind seemed entirely taken up with 
spiritual and Divine things. She would often ask 
me and her ma to pray with her; and when we 
were absent from her room she would tell the 
nurse to close the door, and keep every thing si- 
lent until she would engage in prayer, and with 
her little hands clasped, and her eyes lifted to 
heaven, she would plead for herself and the family 
with an earnestness which indicated a soul taught 
of and deeply engaged with God. She was fond of 
the Scriptures, and requested me to read the 
chapter where Jesus said, ‘‘Suffer little children 
to come unto me,” &c. She charged her sisters 
to be serious, and prepare to meet her in heaven. 
She inquired of her ma if she could not give her 
up. Her ma was silent, when she added, ‘‘ You 
must give me up, and you, my dear ma, will soon 
be with me. On being told that the doctor said 
she was better, she replied, ‘‘ No!’’ She knew 
she would die, and see her little sister Amelia, 
and all her friends, and escape a great deal of 
trouble which she might have to pass through 
here.—Shortly after her sight began to fail, and 
reaching out her hand as if searching for some- 
thing, she was asked what she wanted, when she 
replied, ‘‘ I cannot see—I want my ma.” Her 
ma then spoke to her, and took hold of her cold 
hand. She seen:ed satisfied, and calmly resigned 
her spirit to God who gave it. 

The second that was taken was her little sister 





the water for the purpose of swimming, he was car- 
ried down the current to the distance of $ or 4 miles. 
All hope of reaching the shore had now vanished, and 
at the moment he was about to give up the struggle, he 
was providentially perceived by the crew of a vessel 
bound from Liverpool to Dublin. When brought on 
board every means was kindly used to restore exhaus- 


A Tract Buried. 
Mr. Wilder, Agent in Indiana, says: A man in D—~— 


county read a Tract, and was so angry with it that he 
buried it in the ground—not so deep, however, but that 
he dug it up and read it again—and he is now a pro- 
fessed follower of Christ. 


[ Tract Magazine. 








ted nature; the youth recovered and was carried to the 
port of the Irish capitol. In the mean time a person 
to whom he was known, and who had seen him go in- 
to the water, returning and finding his clothes on the 
shore, but perceiving nothing of his person, conclu- 
ded he was drowned, and carried the afflicting intel- 
ligence to his parents. A handsome reward was of- 
fered for the body and suitable mourning was ordered. 

On the arrival of the vessel at Dublin, the youth was 
humanely furnished by the crew, with such articles of 
clothing as they could spare, and thus habited, the 
captain gave him a piece of silver and put him on 
shore.—The singularity of his dress restrained him 
from making known his situation to those who from 
respect to his father, would gladly have rendered him 
every assistance. He therefore inquired for a vessel 
bound to Liverpool, and having providentially met with 
one, was received on board and reached the plate of 
his destination on the very day of the following week, 
that he was supposed to have been lost. No sooner 
did he get on shore than he hastened to his father’s 
house. Nothing could have been more unexpected to 
the sorrowing parents than the appearance of their 
son. The mourning which they had ordered was that 
evening to be brought home and worn on the following 
day. The children at the sight of their brother shriek- 
ed with fear, the surprise was too great for the deli- 
cate frame of his affectionate mother; before she could 
embrace her son, she fainted away, and the father 














Maria Lovsta Kenry. The day on which she | 
was taken ill, (Friday,) she attended her school | 
—in the evening complained of her head, and on | 
the Sunday following, about 12 o’clock, joined her 
sister in glory, in the seventh year of her age. 
The third that was taken was her little brother, 


Tuomas Ketrty Lutron, in the fourth year al 


his age. On the Tuesday following his sister’s 
death he was seized by scarlet fever, and on the 
Saturday following, (December 8th,) he breathed 
his last. 


Rosert Keuty Lutron. 


more collected and composed, wept tears of joy. The 
next day was the Sabbath. The congregation warmly 
participated in the grateful thanksgivings of their be- 
loved preacher; and the pious father was heard to say 
that he hoped a life so providentially preserved, was 
designed to be employed in eminent service to God 
| and his truth. [N. Y. Weekly Messenger. 























RENEFIT OF TEMPERANCE. 
The wife of one of the members ofa T. S. had occa- ! 


Amount previously acknowledged, 

Three Sisters and a Brother, in Hardwick, 
C. G. & F. M. Starkweather, Northampton, 1 
Mary White, Ashfield, 1—A Family in Lenox, 2 3 
M. C. Smith, 25 cts.—J. W. Smith, Hampstead, N. H. 25 50 
E. W. Wheeler, Newburyport 50—Abby & her sister Emily 50 1 
Mary Huntley Sigourney, Hartford, Ct. 1 
Elizabeth B. Porter, Monson, 50 
The Misses’ Society, Westboro, 5 
Collected by a Little Girl in Lowell, 3 
H. M. J. 25 cts.—James Fullerton, Abington, 25, 

S. & M. C., Montreal, 3 
Rev. Freegrace Reynolds, Leverett, a subscription, 2 


DONATIONS FOR THE LITTLE GREEK PAPER, 
$142 30 
1 


$163 20 
The Third Remittance of Fifty Dollars has recently been forward- 


ed to the Rev. Mr. Brewer, at Smyrna. 





> The Account of the formation of the Dorchester Minor Tem- 





perance Society, will appear next week. 








POETRY. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
MOSES. 


There was a king of Egypt—and he made 
A cruel law,—that every infant son 
Born to the Hebrew race, throughout his realm, 
Should be destroyed.— Think !—what a wicked law, 
That those sweet, sinless infants should be slain. 
--But one fond mother hid her babe away, 
So that they could not find it,—and she went 
Silent, and gave it food,—and when it cried 
She softly hushed it,—lest its voice might guide 
Those murderers to their prey.—So it became 
Exceeding fair,—and health upon its cheek 
Gleamed like an opening rose. 

Three months pass’d by, 
And its glad eye grew brighter,—when it heard 
The mother’s footsteps, though it did not know 
Why she would press her finger on its lips, 
To still its joyous mirth.—With bitter pang 


casion, some time since, to go into the shop ofa gro-j| She gazed upon the beauty of its smile, 
cer in the place, where formerly she had been in| And shuddering heard its laughter:—for she knew 


Degas : ’ | the habit of dealing, and at times under the necessi-| She could no longer hide him.—So, one morn 
The fourth that was taken was his twin brother, | ty of taking a little credit. At this time she took eut | She wrapp’d him softly in a cradle-ark 


What is very remarka-| money to pay for her purchases. ‘The grocer, see-| And with a hurried footstep laid him down 


ble, at the very time that Thomas changed for ing this, said she need not mind paying it now, but ; Among the rushes by the river’s brink. 


death, Robert, who was sleeping between his ma 
and myself, awoke, observing that his brother 
Thomas was going to the pit hole, and he would 
not be able to see him, which made him very sor- 
ry. ‘* But,” said he, ‘Ma, I am very sick, 
and Dr. Cole will come here to-morrow, and I 
shall go to the pit hole too.”” He then observed 
that the good man would take him to heaven, 
where he should see his brother Thomas again, 
and that his ma would come too. My dear child 


only survived his brother six days, and on Satur- | 


day, 14th of December, he left his afflicted pa- 
rents and this scene of sorrow to join his twin 
brother in heaven. While sick he would request 
his ma and me to pray with him, and appeared to 
join with us, lifiing up his dear little infant hands 
and eyes to heaven with apparent concern. 

Burlington, N. J. Dee. 19, 1832. 

The letter accompanying this mournful commu- 
nication, says, a fifth child, Cuaries Coorer 
Lurron, hasjust expired. This is indeed ascene 
of affliction. We call your attention to it, dear 
children, to impress your minds with the fact that 
you too may die this year, which you have com- 
menced with so much gayety and health. When 
we last saw these fire dear little ones, they were 
as gay, cheerful and healthy as you are. Where 
are they now! In the cold grave, But their spir- 
its are in heaven. Be good children; love your 
parents; learn to pray, and fear God, and then if 
you do die this year, you will go to heaven. 

[N. ¥. Christian Advocate. 


MISCELLANY. | 





THE LOST AND FOUND. 

A youth 16 years of age, the son of a respectable 
preacher in the Methodist connection, was bathing not 
many years since in the river Mersey, (England,) 
The tide was returning, and having ventured too far in 


; might let it lie overa little as formerly. ‘ No, no,” 
jsaid she, “I de not want that now, I am able to 


| pay my way now.” ‘ How so?’ said the grocer, 


| (rather surprised at the favourable change in her cir- | 


cumstances.) ‘ Why,’’ said she, * Jamie has entered 
\the Temperance Society, and since then he has not 

spent twopence upon drink. I amable te pay my way 

now, for he never drinks a drop.” [Scotch paper. 





Reat Reticion.—A poor slave was once thus addres- 
sed by a lively gentleman, in a jocular way: “ Well 
| Uncle, I hear you have become very religious lately ; 
and I want to know what religion you are of. ‘Why 
Massa, said he, my religion is, to cease to do evil, and 
learn to do well; and what religion are you of ??--- 
Could any one have returned a more appropriate an- 
swer? 





A Harry Farser.—Said a gentleman in Kentucky, 
to an agent of the American Sunday School Union, ‘ If 
any once has occasion to bless God for Sabbath Schools, 
I have; for ! hope that through their instrumentality, all 
my children have been made the subjects of renewing 
grace. One of themis about to be settled over a church 
in Ohio, and another is ina course of Theological 
study, preparatory to preaching Jesus Christ and him 
crucified.’ 


Consistexcy.—A devoted minister had an impeni- 
tant daughter, whose hand was solicited by one of the 
first young men in the place. His talents, piety, prop- 
erty, and other circumstances, rendered it, in the eyes 
of the world an eligible match ; but the man of God 
said, ‘I cannot conscienciously permit a member of my 
church to marry my unconverted daughter;’ and he 
would not yield his consent. 








Puncent Repty.—To a young infidel who scoffed 
at Christianity because of the misconduct of some of its 
professors,the late Dr. Mason said ‘ Did you ever know 
an uproar to be made because an infidel went astray 
fromi the path of morality? The infidel admitted that 
he had not. ‘ There,’ said Dr. M. ‘ don’t you see that 
by expecting its professors to be holy, you admit Chris- 
tianity to be a holy religion ; and that thus you pay it 
the highest compliment in your power?’ 





| Strangely the wild eye of the wondering babe 

Gaz’d on her from the water,—and his arms 

Stretch’d from their reedy prison, sought in vain 

To twine about her neck.—She turn’d away, 

And broken-hearted, sought unto her God, 

And pour’d that prayer which none but mothers pray, 

For their endanger’d babes.—It was the Nile 

On which she laid her son, in his slight ark 

Of woven rushes.—She remember’d well 

The gaunt and wily Crocodile, who loves 

'To haunt those turbid wates.—But she knew 

| That He who made the Crocodile, could stay 

| His ravening jaws.—So in his mighty arm 

She put her trust.—Close by the river’s brink, 

Her little mournful daughter staid to see 

What would befall her brother, and her voice 

Did sweetly struggle with its griefs to sing 

The hymn that sooth’d the child.—But then there came 

Proud Egypt’s princess, with her flowing robes, 

Walking that way.---And when she saw the ark 

Among the flags, she bade her maidens haste 

And bring it to her.---Lo!---the infant wept, 

And gazing on its polish’d brow so pale, 

| And wet with tears,—-pity and love sprang up 

| In her kind bosom,---and she took the child 

To her own palace-home.-—Yet still he wept 

Like an affrighted stranger.---Then she bade, 

To call a nurse,---and lo!---the mother came! 

She, who had sown in tears, did reap in joy. 

And when she drew her nursling to her breast, 

And gently lull’d him to a peaceful sleep, 

Know ye how warm the thrill of praise went up 

Unto the God of Israel?-—-So this babe 

Of the poor Hebrew, in the royal dome 

Of Egypt’s monarch grew,---in all the lore 

Of that wise realm instructed.—He became 

A prophet, mighty both in word and deed: 

And when you learn, my children, how he broke 

The yoke of bondage from his people’s neck, 

And smote with his strong rod, the parting sea, 

And brought pure water from the rock, and stood 

On Sinai, with his Maker, face to face, 

Ye will bethink you of this simple tale, 

The ark of rushes, and the mother’s prayer. 
H.rtford, Jan, 1833. L..H. S$. 
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